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Sociological Papers. By FRANCIS Galton, E. Westermarck, 
P. Geddes, E. Durkheim, Harold H. Mann, and Vi V. Branford. 
With an introductory address by James Bryce. Published for the 
Sociological Society. London and New York, Macmillan & Co., 
1905. — 280 pp. 

This first annual product of the meetings of the Sociological Society 
of England has not only an intrinsic, but also a historical — one might 
say an archaeological interest. It is interesting, even to those who do 
not hold strictly to a culture-epoch theory, to observe that the discus- 
sions in the intellectual England of 1904 upon the nature of sociology 
and its place as a science parallel those of the sociological America 
or France of a decade or even two decades previous. Intrinsically , 
the scope of the offering is significant of an attempt to combine theo- 
retical and practical work. Thus Branford specifically defines the 
sociological purpose as twofold : 

The first of these two purposes is a speculative one — the understanding and 
interpreting of that unveiling process or drama of social evolution, in which 
we are all interested as spectators and as participants. The second pur- 
pose is practical — the utilization of our knowledge, gathered and unified 
from its manifold sources, for the directing, as far as may be, and in part 
controlling, of this evolutionary process [p. 1 5] . 

The history and methodology of sociology are represented in the 
characteristically large-minded introduction of President James Bryce, 
in papers by Mr. Branford, Professor Durkheim and M. Fauconnet. 
" Pioneer Researches in Borderland Problems " include Westermarck 's 
paper on " The Position of Woman in Early Civilization," particularly 
instructive to those who, familiar with this writer's previous work, ob- 
serve in this paper his insistence upon the insecurity of our knowledge 
of primitive civilization and the dangers of dogmatizing. Mr. Mann's 
" Life in an Agricultural Village in England " emphasizes the needs of 
the rural community, impoverished economically and spiritually by 
emigration to the cities. 

The opening paper by Mr. Branford " On the Origin and Use of the 
Word Sociology," attempts to determine the true scope and aim of 
sociological studies by classifying the studies and classifications which 
already exist. This is a good beginning. There are too many con- 
flicting ideas in the field of sociological definition and classification for 
any new one to gain predominance. What is now needed is determin- 
ation of the criterion according to which definitions should be made. 
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Another paper by Mr. Branford (pp. 200 et seq.~) emphasizes the need 
for classifying and interrelating "sociological specialisms" ; and he does 
well to emphasize that this interrelating is not only a logical process of 
showing connection between different aspects of social phenomena, but 
a practical process of relating different vocations in the most useful 
way. The specialist interpreter of society, whether his standpoint be 
that of economics, jurisprudence or religion, will find small comfort in 
this or Professor Durkheim's critical analysis of " the more conspicuous 
of existing imperfections " due to the specialist sciences (p. 199). The 
discussion of Durkheim's and Branford's papers is in some respects the 
most important part of this volume, including names of eminence in 
almost every social science and constituting an exceptionally valuable 
cross-section of present opinion upon sociology. 

On the practical side, Galton's notable article on "Eugenics" is 
already familiar to readers of the American Journal of Sociology. The 
subsequent discussion illustrates an almost incomprehensible ignorance, 
even on the part of physicians, of the results of statistical science in the 
fields of biology and heredity. 

It is characteristic how practical a turn so apparently theoretical a 
matter as heredity has taken in the hands of the English school founded 
and led by Galton. Professor Geddes's paper, " Civics as Applied 
Sociology," is rather less satisfactory in this respect. He surveys the 
city, giving us the geographical panorama of the seaside industrial 
centre, with its tributary areas of lowland, upland and highland. He 
outlines further the historical development of the city and suggests the 
significance of- evolution in every present condition of urban life, both 
of the city as a collective unit and of the citizen himself. Such a 
breadth of view is in itself stimulating, but it is not well to assume that 
from a historical survey, or through the historical sense, can be gained 
the essential conceptions by which the future of the city may be con- 
sciously shaped. Professor Geddes's practical conclusions do not justify 
his affirmative answer to his own question : 

May its coming social developments not be discerned by the careful ob- 
server in germs and buds already formed or forming, or deduced by the 
thinker from sociological principles ? I believe in large measure both 
[p. 115]. 

The social indications and tendencies given by knowledge of past and 
present conditions are only possibilities of the future ; the actual future 
condition will be due to some interaction of these tendencies, which 
the efforts of our generation can in some degree consciously direct. 
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History is obviously fruitful in suggestions ; Professor Geddes implies 
that it can also offer the ideal which, once attained, we shall use as a 
test for estimating tendencies and directing our own energies. 

Michael M. Davis. Jr. 

New York City. 



Amerika und die Handelsvertragspolitik. Von Max SCHIPPEL, 
Berlin, Verlag des Sozialistischen Monatshefte, 1906. — 133 pp. 

The adoption by Germany of a new tariff, which is to take effect 
March 1 , r9o6, and the threatened tariff war between that country and 
the United States have given rise to a flood of literature on the subject. 
The question of the commercial relations between the two countries has 
been diligently discussed in all its phases in newspaper articles, maga- 
zine reviews and books since the beginning of the century, when the 
revision of the German tariff got well under way. Unfortunately it 
must be admitted that the German statesmen, business men, economic 
and political writers have displayed a far more accurate and intimate 
knowledge of the American aspect of the problem than American 
writers have displayed in regard to the German point of view. 

Herr Schippel's contribution to the discussion of this important 
problem now confronting the two nations is decidedly one of the most 
mature that have so far appeared. In it the Socialist member of the 
German Reichstag and author of Zuckerproduktion and Grundziige det 
Handelspolitik undertakes to review the commercial policy of the 
United States, and he arrives at some startling conclusions, which are 
diametrically opposed to accepted ideas on the subject. The most im- 
portant and original part of the work is contained in chapters iii and iv, 
devoted to a discussion of the principle of most-favored-nation treat- 
ment as applied in the United States. 

That the United States has a distinct and original interpretation of 
the most-favored-nation clause in commercial treaties has been a well 
settled conclusion, accepted by jurists, economists and statesmen, both 
in the United States and in foreign countries. Whatever difference of 
opinion has existed on the subject was only as to the relative merits of 
the European and American interpretations. It remained for Herr 
Schippel to discover that the alleged American interpretation, universally 
believed to date from the rise of the American nation, is of but recent 
origin, and is in violation of our early commercial treaties, some of which 
are still in force, notably that of 1828 with Prussia. 

Herr Schippel reproduces the two clauses usually appearing in 



